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Breeders’ Directory 


Your herd published in this di- 
rectory at $2.00 a line per year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blanco Farm Herd, 100 Holstein- 
Fresians. C. D. Gage, No. Brookfield. 
MICHIGAN. 

Geo. S. Bigelow’s Holstein Farms, 

Bloomingdale, Van Buren County. 


MISSOURI. 
Granzdale Herd, Casper A. Grantz, 
King City, Gentry county. 


NEBRASKA. 
Rock Brook Farm, H. C. Glissman, 
Sta. B., R. F. D., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pine Grove Herd,.Henry W. Keyes, 
Prop. North Haverhill. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bloomingdale Herd, A. A. Cortel- 
you, Somerville, Somerset county. 
Gem Herd, Holsteins, J. G. Drake, 
Somerville, Somerset county. 
Tranquility Farms, Arthur Danks, 
Allamuchy. 


OHIO. 
Clearview Herd, Holstein-Fresians, 
J. S. Cliffton, Alverdton, Williams Co. 
Westview Dairy Herd, H.-F. Cattle 
E. S. Nail, Prop., Mansfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Springdale Herd, H. M. Lyon & 
Sons, Wyalusing, Bradford County. 
Spring Brook Stock Farm, Walter 
M. Cruttenden, Mansfield, Tioga Co. 
Riverside Farm Herd, J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, H.-F. Cattle, Shropshire 
Sheep, Chester White Smine. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm, John I. 
Elsbree, Milan, Bradford county. 
Keystone Farm, H.-F. Cattle, C. A. 
Pratt, LeRaysville, Bradford county. 


VERMONT. 
Cloverdale Farm Herd, J. G. White 
& Son, Brandon, Rutland county. 
Marble Valley Herd, J. H. Mead & 
Son, West Rutland, Rutland county. 


NEW YORK. 


Old Home, A. R. O. Holstein-Fries- 
ians. E. S. Robinson, Forestville 

Maple Ridge Herd, C. H. Fitch & 
Sons, Burlington Flats, Ostego county. 

Fly Brook Herd, C. A. Talbot, Ed- 
meston, Otsego County. 

Corning Herd, L. H. Corning, Cort- 
land, Cortland county. 

C. F. Corey, Pennellville, Oswego 
county. 

Maple Lawn Stock Farm—H. F. 
Cattle. F. L. Hess, Phoenix. 

Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, C. F. 
Hurt. Manlius, Quondaga county. 
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Lewis’ Herd, Rarris Lewis, Nor- 
wich, Chenangza county. 

Watervale Stock Farm, D. E. Car- 
ley, Manlius, Onondaga county, R. 3. 

Hilldale Stock Farm, J. A. Stanton, 
New Woodstock, Madison county. 


Brookside-Moyerdale Herd, The 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool 

Oakland Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T. A. 
Mitchell, Weedsport, Cayuga county. 

Riverview Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T, A. 
Page & Son, West Edmeston. 





THE STANLEY ENGRAVING CO. 


Photo-Engravers Zine Etchers, 


Designers, 


Half tones, 3x4, at the low price of 
$1.50. Cuts that will run. Reference, 
this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Library Bldg., Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y 





YOUR SUCCESS AS A BREEDER 
depends on your herd sire. When you 
puy, why not get one of the best? 
[ have the sale of some high class 
bulls good enough for foundation pur- 
noses and low enough in price to in- 
terest the economical purchaser. tf. 


E. M. HASTINGS, LACONA, N., Y. 
Helstein-Friesian Sales Agency. 





KORNDYKE PONTIAC PET, NO. 55995 HEADS OUR HERD 


. SIRE, PONTIAC KORNDYKE; DAM, PONTIAC PET. You know the rest. 
Every female of milking age has an Official Record. If you want a bull calf 
that will increase your butter fat, put in your order. Ct, 23 

ISAAC DALRYMPLE & SONS, Otselic, N. Y. 


Address, Isaac Dalrymple, 


Preston, N. Y. 





ALLENVAIL FARMS 


We have sold all of our bull calves old enough to ship, excepting one. 
This calf was vorn vanuary 5th, 1911, is almost entirely white, straight as a 
line, well grown and a fine individual in every way. 

He was sired by a son of the great King Segis and Jasamine Beets, a 
24.37 pound junior two-year-old daughter of Paul Beets De Kol. The dam 
of this calf is a fifteen pound two-year-old, daughter of Segis Inka’s son, 
(the only son of the famous Segis Inka, the founuer of the Segis family), 
and Pauline Cornucopia 23.19 pounds butter A. R. O. 

The average A. R. O. records of this calf’s dam and two nearests grand- 
dams is 20.93 pouds butter at the average age of three years, three months, 
twenty days. Write for prices and extended pedigrees. 


DUNHAM BROS, -t- -t- 


Bainbridge, Chenange Co., New York. 





MEADOW BROOK HERD 
Home of the Ormsbys 


Bull advertised in last issue is sold. Now offer one born Jan. 2, 1912, 


Butter Boy Johanna Korndyke No. 


90934. More white than black and a 


splendid calf every way. Dam is a 22-lb. daughter of Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad 
and sire is a son of Pontiae Jewel Butter Boy and from a 25-lb daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Here is a high class bull at a low figure. He looks good 


in the stall and on paper. Price $100. 
E. E. POOLE, 


30--HEAD OF FEMALES—-30 


Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 





Varying in age from six months to six years of age. In this offering 
are daughters of some of the most noted sires of the breed, as follows: 
Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, Beauty Pietertje Butter King, Jessie 
Maida Paul De Kol, Jessie Maida Rouble De Kol, Mercedese Julips Pie- 
tertje Paul. They are nearly all in calf to one of the greatest young 
Bulls of the breed, ROUBLE PECK BUTTER BOY. (t. f.) 


R. C. WELLS, 


NORWICH, N. Y. R. D No, 2. 


Dutch Corner --- Black and White 


5 A. O. R. Cows 


5 Yearling Heifers 


Large well grown stock, physically sound. Write for pedigrees and de- 


scriptions or better come and see. We invite inspection. 





John J. Walrath 


East Springfield N. Y. 
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INVENTION AND GROWTH OF 
THE BABCOCK TEST 


By R. E. Hopces 


The Babcock est for butter fat 
has made dairymen more honest than 
has the Bible” said Ex-Governor 
Hoard. Commemorating the twenty- 
first birthday of the Babcock test, 
Director Russell of the Wisconsin Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station has 
just published a circular of informa- 
tion giving a short history of the 
needs which led to the invention, the 
principles of the test, its success, and 
its importance to the dairy industry 
of the whole world. 

In the early days of associated 
dairying, all milk was paid for on the 
basis of weight. This did not recog- 
nize the fat contents, which of course 
determined the value of the milk for 
butter. | 

It opened the door to fraud, for a 
man could water his milk or skim off 
the cream and sell his milk at the 
shame price as the honest patron. 

It discouraged improvement in 
breeding and feeding of dairy cows 
for as Charles R. Beach, afterwards 
Regent of the University of Wiscon- 
sin said in 1889 to the Dairymen’s 





9 |\ty-one years. 


‘Association, “Why should I try to 


pool with that of low quality, or to 
produce cream that has two or three 
times the money value of my neigh- 
bor’s and then sell it at the same 
price?” 

The fraud and suspicion engaged by 
lack of a way to determine accurately, 
the value of the milk, came near 
wrecking the whole fabric of asso- 
ciated dairying; and the problem was 
put up to the experiment stations of 
the country. Many tests were de- 
vised but none seemed commercially 
valuable. Prof. S. M. Babcock of 
Wisconsin devised a test which worked 
accurately in hundreds of cases of 
mixed and individual milk but failed 
on one of the Station cows. He would 
not permit it to be used, but in July 
1890 he perfected the present Bab- 
cock test and gave it freely to the 
world refusing to patent it. The es- 
sential features of the test were so 
completely worked out that no change 
has been made in them in these twen- 
Only the mechanical 
make up has been improved. 

Specific instruction was at once 
necessary for the intelligent use of the 
test and a few months after its in- 
vention, the first school for dairy ed- 
ucation in America began with two 
students. Next winter there were 
seventy pupils. In 1892, Hiram 
Smith Hall, the present main dairy 
building opened with 100 stdents. 
Since then, over 3,000 butter makers 
and cheese makers have taken the 
course here. 

The increased efficiency of factory 
operations due to the test may be 
seen from the following figures. 

In 1890, the average per cent. of 
fat found in factory skim milk from 
the more successful separator cream- 
eries was between .2 and .38. To-day 
it is less than half that amount. For 
Wisconsin alone, this means an an- 
nual saving of over 1,500,000 pounds 
of butter. The test has enabled fact- 
ory operators to judge the efficiency 
of their methods of operation. 

The Babcock test has been adopted 
as the standard by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists and in 
the United States and Canada has 
completely superseded all other meth- 
ods. It is practically the only test 
used in Austrailia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. It is used considera- 





bly in Europe except in Germany and 





Denmark where the Gerber test is 
produce milk of a high standard to | 


dominant. The Gerber test, however, 
and all others in commercial use, are 
modifications of the Babcock method. 

Dr. Babcock has been widely re- 
cognized for his services to dairying. 
In 1901 the legislature of Wiscon- 
sin presented him with a medal bear- 
ing the following inscriptions: “Re- 
cognizing the great value to the 
people of this state and to the whole 
world, of the inventions and discov- 
eries of Dr. Stephen Moulton Bab- 
cock of the University of Wisconsin, 
and his unselfish dedication of these 
inventions to the public service, the 
State of Wisconsin presents to Prof. 
Babcock this medal.” In 1900 the 
dairymen of New Zealand presented 
him with an illustrated testimonial 
and in 1901 the Australians gave him 
an oil painting to show their appreci- 
ation of his work. 

The original machine has been ex- 
hibited at all the greatest Expositions 
since 1893 and now stands in Hiram 
Smith Hall at the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN PROFIT- 
ABLE DAIRYING. 








By GEorGE P. Grout, Superintendent 
Jean Du Luth Stock Farms, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 





Paper Read Before Live Stock Breed- 
ers of the Minneapolis Agricultural 
Society, St. Paul, Minn. 





Without a good herd, economy in 
production and a_ suitable market, 
there can be no profit in dairying. 
Competition on the farm, as well as 
in all other lines of business, is now 
so strong, that if any of the above 
named essentials are lacking, it is 
doubtful if the owner can make a suc- 
cess. This being the case, let us take 
up briefly the points to be considered 
in making these very important steps. 


A Goop Herp. 

In order to have a good herd, it 
is necessary first to have a good 
foundation. When we contemplate 
building a house, we consider first the 
foundation, knowing that no matter 
how good the superstructure, if the 
foundation is faulty, the building will 
always be inferior. So with building 
up a herd, we must have good parent 
stock, or we can expect but little from 
the offspring. 
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The foundation herd may be either 
pure bred or grade stock, depending 
upon one’e means and ability. to han- 
dle stock. It matters little which 
of the two is selected, there are a few 
points in common to be observed when 
starting either a grade or pure bred 
herd. It may do for those who have 
means and are in the business for 
pleasure, to select stock regardless 
of apparent constitution, trusting to 
the scales and the Babcock test to find 
the good cows, but the young farmer 
and the man with the business head 
will use his eyes first, the tuberculin 
test’ second, and the Babcock test 
third in making his selection. 

I say the man who is capable of 
making a success of dairying or di- 
versified farming, will use his eyes 
first. There are many things a cap- 
able stock man can see about an ani- 
mal at a glance, thereby cutting off 
trom one to three years experimental 
work with a cow to find out what 
she is capable of doing. The eye is 
capable of telling a great deal about 
the constitution of an animal when 
that eye is trained in the school of 
experience, and constitution is a very 
important thing. In traveling among 
the farmers of the Northwest, it has 
been impressed upon my mind that 
not enough importance is attached to 
this one point. Disease is the perplex- 
ing problem every stock man must 
face sooner or later if he is engaged 
in the business to any extent, and the 
better constitution his stock have, the 
more easily will they be kept in good 
health. While tuberculosis will often 
bring down the most hardy animals, 
if unduly exposed, there is a disease 
even more fatal to the interests of the 
dairyman, which a good constitution 
seems capable of throwing off. I 
speak of contagious abortion. As yet 
very little is actually known about 
this disease, but my experience has 
been that cows strong in constitution 
may become immune to the disease 
that they will carry their calves full 
time, while a weaker animal will suc- 
cumb to it. To me this is an impor- 
tant point, and I would like to follow 
the thought further, but time will not 
permit. Lastly, constitution is im- 
portant, since without it cows are un- 
able to stand the hard work expected 
of them in making large records. 
Again, the beginner should not over- 
look the cow that is a regular breed- 
er, if he would establish a profitable 
dairy. One of the worst features 
about abortion is, that it leaves the 
cows in such a condition that they 
will never breed again. But even 
though stock have never been exposed 
to abortion, there is a great difference 
in the regularity with which bovine 
animals produce young. 
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After selection has been made for 
cattle of good constitution, the tuber- 
culin test should be applied, and stock 
purchased subect to this test. Since 
I have given so many talks on the 
relation of form to production over 
our state, I am not going to take up 
time in discussing this phase, but 
will merely say that to make a suc- 
cess, and profit only comes through 
success, one should select stock adapt- 
ed to the work for which they were 
intended. The scales and Babcock 
should be the last sifting out process. 

CARE OF THE WORKING HERD. 

There is little use in going to the 
trouble and expense of selecting a 
good foundation herd, unless this is 
followed by the best of care, to enable 
the animals to show what they are 
capable of doing. Many times it has 
seemed to me that Dr. Babcock would 
be conferring another great blessing 
on the dairy industry if he could in- 
vent a test to measure the dairyman’s 
ability to handle cows; but if such a 
test could be applied, I am afraid 
there would be more  dairymen 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting than there are cows when the 
Babcock test is used. 

In caring for a herd, emphasis 
should be placed on summer care, 
as well as that bestowed in win- 
ter. Many seem to feel as soon as 





summer comes no care is necessary 
further than to turn the cattle into 
the pasture and milk them night and 
morning. There is a short time dur- 
ing the month of June and possibly 
early in July, when cows seem almost 
to care for themselves; but soon the 
warm weather comes on, and with it 
the flies, and then is the time when 
cows are better off in the barn during 
the middle of the day. 

The keynote of success in the care 
and management of the herd is know- 
ing each animal, its peculiarities and 
its history as far back as is known. 
This makes it possible to make the 
stock more comfortable and to get the 
best results in production. In order 
to do this more fully at the Jean Du 
Luth Farms we have opened a ledger 
account, with each animal, or a gen- 
eral herd book, in which not only tre 
the daily amount of feed fed during 
the year, the invoiced valuation of the 
stock, and a record of anything that 
may happen to an animal from time 
to time. Here a record of the amount 
of milk and test is recorded in case 
of the cows, and the shoeing bills 
eharged against the horses, with a 
credit for every day’s work per- 
tormed. 

There is no economy in allowing 
cows to drop down.in milk because 
of a shortage of pasturage. This is 





one of the most common mistakes 





made, and many failures to make a 
good profit in the dairy business are 
directly traceable to a lack of succy. 
lent food when cows are supposed to 
be on full pasture; but I shall speak 
of feeds later. 

In winter the herd should have 
plenty of light in the barn, and good 
ventilation. This is apoint we watch 
closely at the Jean Du Luth Farms, 
and days when the weather warms up 
more than commonly we throw open 
extra ventilators to give the cows all 
the fresh air possible, and still keep 
the barns reasonably warm. 

One of the essentials in making a 
good record with a herd is to give the 
cows from six to eight weeks’ rest 
between lactation periods. This gives 
her a chance to build up her body, 
and a better opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the embryo durng the 
later stages. 

Regularity in the time of milking 
is also an important point to be ob- 
served, and so far as possible each 
milker should milk the same cows, and 
milk them in a certain order. This 
is not always possible, as there will 
be a slight change from time to time 
when a milker is taking his Sunday 
off. 

For several reasons winter dairying 
pays better than having the flush of 
milk come during the summer, un- 
‘less the farmer is situated near a 
large town or city, and has a special 
trade. In the latter case, the cows 
should freshen at all times during the 
year to keep up a steady milk supply. 
As a first consideration, butter is 
higher in price during the winter 
months. It is easier to get a better 
class of milkers, if’ steady employ- 
ment is furnished during the winter. 
A cow will make a larger record if 
she freshens after the flies have gone, 
and when she is on stall feeding, be- 
cause the milk flow can be kept more 
steady on a fixed ration. Then when 
turned upon new grass in the spring 
she will flush up again, and can often 
be held there until fly time. A heifer 
can be raised to maturity cheaper 
if dropped in the fall, because she 
should have milk, and a little grain 
anyway during the first six months, 
and does not go out on grass until 
she is ready to make use of it to the 
fullest extent. Better calves can be 
raised in fall and winter than during 
the summer, because they do not have 
the hot sun to contend with or the flies 
to worry or torment. At this time of 
the year they are up in the barn, 
where they receive better care. 

For profit in dairying the young 
heifer should freshen when she is 
from two years to thirty months old, | 
because less time is lost when they 
;freshen young and they make surer 
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The sire is Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 
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SUDAN DRI IIIA 


Bull Calf Born Feb. 23, 1912. % 


More black than white, a straight, strong, active, growthy youngster. rv 
The average of his three nearest dams is 30.10 lbs. of butter in 7 days. i 
His dam is a daughter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol now on semi-official Ne 


Lake,IN. Y. % 
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breeders. The average gestation per- 

iod of the cow is 282 days, although 

we find at the Jean Du Luth Farm 

that many of the older cows carry 

several days over this length of time. 
BETTER STOCK. 

After the farm is established along 
profitable lines, and the results from 
the foundation herd seem to be rea- 
sonably satisfactory, the next step 
is to raise the standard of the herd 
as fast as possible. The selection of 
a good dairy sire then is the impor- 
tant thing. “ Although much has been 
written concerning tried sires, very 
few fully realize the importance of 
holding strictly to this method of im- 
provement. Young bulls are always 
cheaper than tried old ones, and as 
the young animal can be shipped at a 
less cost for transportation, the use 
of young sires is still quite common. 

When a tried sire is placed at the 
head of a breeding herd, there is some 
assurance that four or five years of 
time will not be wasted in building up 
a high producing herd. Purchase the 
best bull you can get, as he is even 
more than half the herd. After a care- 
ful selection of a good herd bull, it 
becomes an important matter to rear 
the calves properly. 

It is a hard matter to get a good 
calf man, one who will take interest 
in the little fellows and see that they 
are properly fed at all times, so as 
not to throw them into the scours. 
Many calves on the average farm are 
overfed at times, and underfed at 
others. When you see a small calf 
with a very large head and belly, it 
is pretty good evidence it will never 
make a very good prospect for a 
Profitable dairy. When once a calf 
has become stunted and his stomach 
stretched from overfeding at times, 
you can depend upon its taking a 
good long time to bring the little 
thing out of this condition, if indeed 
it ever can be done. Time will not 
Permit of a detailed discussion of calf 





feeding, but when for any reason they 
have gotten to scouring, there seems 
to be nothing that will stop it more 
quickly than salol and subnitrate of 
bismuth. This is mixed in the pro- 
portion one part salol to two parts 
subnitrate of bismuth, and a _tea- 
spoonful fed either dry on the calf’s 
tongue, or given as a drench in one 
pint of milk. I have used and recom- 
mended this for the past three years, 
with very good results. 
ECONOMY IN PRODUCTION. 


Having a good herd well in hand 
she matter of economy in production 
s an important thing. One of the 
irst essentials is a good man behind 
che cow, one who is fond of stock, 
and who does not count his steps in 
making the herd comfortable. 

Not only should the cows be fed 
and milked at a regular hour, but they 
-hould have plenty of fresh water, 
and that warmed in winter to a tem- 
perature of 55 degrees, if possible. 
Plenty of salt is as essential as any- 
thing else, and fresh air is as desira- 
ble as a warm stable. It may be 
difficult with the changes in our cli- 
mate from day to day to tell just 
when to let out a little of the heat 
for more fresh air, and when to close 
the ventilators more closely. There 
is no one small thing that will prove 
of more value about the cow barn 
than a good thermometer. You have 
one in your home, so that you may 
more readily regulate the tempera- 
ture; why not hang one in the cow 
yarn? We have thermometers in our 
several barns, and endeavor to keep 
the temperature as near 42 to 50 de- 
grees as possible. On the morning 
on January 4th, when our thermome- 
ter registered 27 degrees below out- 
side, the foreman’s daily report 
showed the temperature at 4.15 to be 
37 degrees above, and at 5.48 38 de- 
grees akove. The report further 
says: “Cows were ‘down a little in 
milk.” We have found by careful ob- 





servation that a temperature of 37 
degrees is too low. 

If the temperature runs-up too high 
in the barns, we find the cows will 
not eat well and again they drop off 
in milk.” We have found by careful 
observation that a temperature of 
37 degrees is too low. 

A steady temperature, with plenty 
of good fresh air, is very necessary 
to a constant yield. 

Another important thing to be con- 
sidered is regularity in feeding, and 
this is important both as to time 
and amounts of feed fed and the ra- 
tions as well. Every cow in our herd 
is fed according to her size and the 
amount of work she does. We are 
also checking up on our horses, po- 
nies, and colts, to find out what it 
requires to do a certain amount of 
work. In feeding our cows we take 
vody weight, amount of milk and tesv 
into consideration, and figure a ration 
accordingly. 


THE GROWING OF FEEDS. 


On the old home farm in Rock coun- 
ty, we found we could raise just as 
many bushels of corn and farm grains 
ifter seeding down a portion to clo- 
ver, and have the clover besides. Clo- 
ver is one of the most valuable crops 
we have in our state, and fortunately 
can be grown almost within our bor- 
ders. It is profitable, first, because 
it is the cheapest method of furnish- 
ing the much needed protein, and as- 
sists in cutting out oil meal, which 
at the present price of from forty to 
forty-five dollars per ton is an expen- 
sive feed. Clover with common farm 
grains and bran, furnishes the needed 
protein, as you will notice when look- 
ing over the reports of rations fed at 
our barn, where there was about half 
clover in the hay. A silo is not neces- 
sary for the housing of clover; there- 
fore the growing of it cannot be ob- 
jected on the ground of the first cost. 
The seed is rather expensive, but if a 
good catch is obtained a good crop 
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‘It can be put into the silo in the fall 
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Hamilton Stock Farms Still in the ry 


King Colantha Clothilde, No. 60403, averrge records of dam and sire’s dam, 33.30 Ibs. of butter 
for 7 dys. and 133.914 Ibs. for 30 dys. 
Sire, Colantha Johanaa Lad, son Colantha 4th’s Jonanna, record 35.22 lbs. butter for 7 dys. 
Dam, Abby Hartog Clothilde, record 31.39 Ibs. for 7 dys. 
Abby Hartog Clothilde is the only 31-lb. cow that has produced a 30-Ib. 


a 26 Ib. 


Senior 3 year-old daughter. 


Junior 4 year-old and 


A few more bulls, nearly ready for service from dams of the Hamilton Stock Farm’s quality. (t f) 


HAMILTON STOCK FARM, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A. A. HARTSHORN, Prop. 


I. U. SCOTT, Mgr. 


of hay can be taken off the field, 
and more than the seed gotten back 
from the second cutting. Clover im- 
proves the soil from both a physical 
and chemical point of view. Its roots 
go deep into the ground and make 
the land more porous, while the plant 
has the property of taking n‘trogen 
from the air and fixing it in the soil 
by means of the tiny nodules. We 
found from practical experience on the 
old home farm before much was writ- 
ten on the subject of clover, that 
the farm grew richer with the in- 
troduction of clover. The northern 
part of the state is especially well 
adapted to clover growing, but there 
is no place where it cannot be grown. 

The growing of roots for fall and 
early winter feeding is a very eco- 
nomical way of holding up the milk 
flow, since a large tonnage can be pro- 
duced per acre. Mangels and sugar 
beets. are quite common crops over our 
state, and we have been feeding ruta- 
bagas so far this fall with very good 
success. These grow large, and offer 
a very good succulent feed. Roots 
have the advantage of furnishing feed 
that tends to reproduce summer con- 
ditions late in the fall and early 
winter. 

There is no crop grown that will 
furnish as much food value per acre 
when handled in the form of ensilage 
as corn. This has the advantage over 
roots in that it furnishes succulent 
feed that will keep almost indefinitely. 


for winter, and if not used up will 
prove equally good for spring and 
summer feeding. Ensilage has the, 
advantage over soiling crops, since 
it is on hand as early in the summer 
as is needed. Then, too, it can be put 
into the silo even when the weather 
would put a stop to hay making. As 
unfavorable a season as was last year 
for corn, there were eleven tons cut 
per acre on the Jean Du Luth Farm. 

As yet in Minnesota the alfalfa is 
not to be depended upon, although 





‘there are places where it is grown to 


advantage. 

For years peas and oats have been 
grown at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, and recommended to farmers 
of the state. Besides two acres of 
peas and oats, early sweet corn and 
common field corn have been put in 
at intervals, and used for summer 
feeding. These are put in plots of 
two acres each. Siloing has the ad- 
vantage of this system even for sum- 
mer feeding, since the corn is all cut 
and put in at the same time. The 
more nearly early summer conditions 
can be imitated during the entire sea- 
son, the more profitable will the dairy 
business be found. 

Whether a dairy man lives on a 
large farm or on a small one close 
to the city, the farm should be large 
enough, at least, to grow the rough- 
age. Just before the first of the year 
I figured we had about 295 tons of 
hay in our barns, 187 tons of ensi- 
lage in our silos, and roots to feed 
until the middle of February or the 
first of March, besides barley and 
rye in the elevator. 

We are feeding about 1500 bushels 
of roots per month at the present 
time. For the early fall feeding a 
very simple protection for the roots 
is ample, but a good warm cellar will 
be necessary for tubers intended to be 
fed after the holidays. We find that 
rutabagas fed after milking do not 
injure the flavor of our product in 
the least. 

A SUITABLE MARKET. 

A very few years ago, before the 
days of the co-operative creamery, 
there was very little incentive to the 
manufacture of a fine product, since 
the butter was nearly all sold at the 
country grocery store, the same price 
being paid for good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent goods. Gradually, with co-opera- 
tion among the farmers, good cream- 
eries were established over our state, 
and fair prices paid for dairy produce. 
This has led to a growth in the dairy 





industry, until Minnesota is called the 
Bread and Butter State of the Union. 
A high uinform quality has. been the 
secret of success in establishing a 
good market for Minnesota _ butter, 
and this was brought about largely 
by the employment of modern sani- 
tary methods in the creamery. With- 
out clean milk and cream, the butter- 
maker cannot make a high grade of 
goods. 

It matters little whether our mar- 
ket is the co-operative creamery or 
private customers, we should observe 
the same caution in handling our 
dairy. No one will pay a high price 
for inferior goods, and this is especi- 
ally true of dairy products. If but- 
ter and cream are unclean in flavor, 
there will be less demand for them, 
because those who can afford to pay 
a fair price will go elsewhere, or use 
less. 

Not all farms are located: suffi- 
ciently near a large town to make it 
possible to dispose of their products 
to private customers, but where this 
can be done and a high standard of 
quality maintained, there is little 
question but that is the most satis- 
factory. People who have means are 
willing and can well afford to pay 
more money for milk and butter, if 
they can get it from a healthy herd, 
with an assurance that it is produced 
under sanitary conditions. 

There is no article of food whicn 
can be more easily contaminated than 
the milk supply. This point is pretty 
well understood; or rather, people 
more fully realize the fact since the 
subject of bacteriology is being agi- 
tated by physicians. Sanitary condi- 
tions imply that the herd -is free 
from any contagious disease, and that 
it has been tested for tuberculosis, 
that the barns, cows and milkers are 
clean, and that everything about the 
dairy is scrupulously clean. 

If the barn is not properly con- 
structed, it will be impossible to keep 
the herd in a sanitary condition, and 
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THROUGH HIS SONS. Every son of Pontiac Korndyke that has daughters old 
We can offer you several young ones that will give you great daughters. 


E. H. DOLLAR 


NEAR PRESCOTT 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Is where you can secure a son of PONTIAC KORNDYKE admitted by all breeders to be THE GREATEST HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN SIRE THAT EVER LIVED. Look at what his daughters are doing? Two of them with records o:er 37 Ibs. 
each. Then look at the work his sons. are doing. HE {S THE GREATEST PRODUCING SIRE OF THE BR ED, 


enough to milk is a sire of good ones. 


HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








therefore one cannot expect a good’ Let us raise more root crops and 
market without making some changes. leorn for ensilage, to imitate ideal 
The secret of keeping the cows clean summer conditions the year round. 

is to have the manger or box in front, Lastly, let us observe modern sani- 
adjustable, so that each stall can be tary dairy methods in all our opera- 
adjusted to the length of the cow. tions, that we may increase the de- 
There should be a six or eight inch mand for our dairy products at home; 
gutter, eighteen inches wide, behind and where we do not have private 
the cows, and the gate in front so ad- “customers, patronize the local co-op- 
justed as to bring their hind feet just ‘erative creamery, as this institution 








in front of the drop. 

There are many other things to be 
considered in order that a dairy may 
be classed as sanitary, and still more 
before it may come under the head 
certified. There are sanitary dairies 
in the state, but only one certified 
plant. The requirements for the lat- 
ter are so high that milk can hardly 
be produced so as to make a profit. 

Good markets for dairy produce, 
then, are the cooperative creamery, a 
city milk trade, or private trade for 
butter. By observing the laws of sani- 
tation, the Jean Du Luth Co. have es- 
tablished a good market in Du Luth 
for butter, for which they receive 40 
cents a pound the year round. They 
receive 30 cents a gallon for fresh ! 
buttermilk, and have considered to | 


some extent the advisability of manu- | 


facturing cottage cheese. 


A good market would hardly be 
complete without an outlet for surplus 
dairy stock. Prices obtained for young 
stock depend largely upon the breed- 
ing behind them. This means that 
registered stock will bring a much 
better price than grades and advanced 
registry animals. 

In conclusion: 

Let us strive for better herds over 
our banner dairy state, that we may 
raise the standard of production, Set 


‘ the standard for your cows at 300 


pounds of fat, which will mean mil- 
lions of dollars in the pockets of 
our farmers. 


Let us raise more clover and le- 
gumes to furnish the needed protein 
for our cattle at a nominal cost, in- 
stead of depending on mill feeds for 
our supply, thereby increasing the 
fertility of our valuable farm lands. 


has been the prime factor in bettering 
dairy markets over our state.—Guern- 
sey Breeders’ Journal. 


field Hotes 


The average number of milk cows 
per farm in Wisconsin is 7.4 with a 
range of from twe in both Oneida 
and Forest counties to eighteen in 
Green county. There has been an 
increase of 47 per cent. in the number 


in the last ten years. 
- * 








| A man near Oakland City, Ind., 
has posted the following warning: 

| “Trespaesers wil be persecuted to 
the full extent of two municipal dogs, 
| which ain’t never been over soshible 
| with strangers, and one double barel 
shotgun, which ain’t loaded with no 
soffy pillars, for I am getting tired 
of this raidin my property.” 


It is claimed that the cactus, cul- 
tivated, will yield 75 to 100 tons of 
green forage per acre per year. Mr. 
Burbank figures that he will do a 
tremendous service to the tropical re- 
gions, the deserts and the semi-arid 
districts if he can remove the thorns 
from the spineless cactus and make it 
available as a forage crop. 

* * 

Eighteen thousand acres of alfalfa 
is now being grown in Wisconsin, as 
compared with 750,000 acres of tim- 
othy. If the alfalfa propaganda is 
successful, as it is believed there is 
every reason it should be, the object 
is to reverse the acreage of the two 
plants during the next ten years. The 
18,000 ‘acres of alfalfa now growing 
in all parts of that state is sufficient 





'evidence that a much larger acreage 
can be grown with equal success. 
* * 

Mr. J. H. Haines of Dorset, Ohio, 
has purchased from “The Asylum 
Herd,” Pontiac State Hospital, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., the bull calf, “Pontiac 
Hesseltje Korndyke Lad” sired by 
Pontiac Hesseltje Korndyke, grand 
sire Pontiac Korndyke; dam: Ponti- 
ac Edessa whose sire was Hengerveld 
De Kol. With this breeding there is 
no question but what Mr. Haines has 
one of the best bred bull calves in 
the country. 

Practically one-twelfth of the na- 
tions butter is produced in the dai- 
ries and creameries of Wisconsin, the 
leading dairy state of the Union. Ac- 
cording to the latest census returns, 
our butter makers and dairymen in 
one year produced 131,049,000 pounds 
of butter valued at $36,628,000. If 
Wisconsin’s total butter output had 
been packed in 60-pound tubs and 
shipped in refrigerator cars of the 
average size it would have taken 
more than 100 trains of thirty cars 
each, or a single train about twenty- 
seven miles in length to haul it to 


market. 
ok * 


Canadian dairymen, in spite of the 
fact that Canada is breeding dairy 
stock in large numbers, are making 
a keen demand on breeders of the 
United States for dairy cows. They 
are not only buying large numbers 
of pure-bred animals, but are likewise 
buying large numbers of cows show- 
ing dairy conformation and graded up 
by the use of pure-bred sires. They 
are paying prices ranging from $75 
to $100 a head for grades and, in ad- 
dition, paying the duty at the line. 
This shows the strong tendency to 
dairying among Canadian farmers, 
and is indicative of the demand on this 
country which, for its own use even, 
is not producing dairy animals in the 
number required. 
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Straw cut in one-inch lengths has 
three times the ahsorbing power of 
long straw. 
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WESTERN EDITION 


A Bi-weekly Journal for the Holstein- 
Friesian Breeder, the Dairyman 
and General Farmer. 
Entered as second class mail matter 
February 12, 1912, at the postoffice at 
Madison, Wisconsin, under the Act of 

March 3, 1879. 

Pubished in connection with our 
Eastern, Bi-weekly Edition, entered at 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) Postoffice as second 
class mail matter, making the only 
weekly paper in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the Black and Whites. 

lssued on alternate Saturdays from 
Madison, Wis., and Ithaca, N. Y. 

I. S. Brown, B. S. A., Editor Western 
Edition, Keyes Block, Madison, Wis. 

Cc. G. Brown, B. S., B. S. A., Publisher 
and Editor Eastern Edition, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Assisted by a corps of able contribu- 


tors. 

Subscription price, One Dollar per 
year in advance. ; 

This entitles the subscriber to _ re- 
ceive both Western and Eastern Edi- 
tions. 

Personal checks will be accepted for 
sums not less than $1.00. 

Payments of less than One Dollar 
may be made in one-cent or two-cent 
postage stamps. 

The date following the address on 
the wrapper of. each paper indicates 
the time to which subscription is paid. 

When a subscriber wishes his sub- 
serintion discontinued he should notify 
his nearest office. 

Offices of publication, Madison, Wis., 
and Ithaca, N ‘ 

Approved cuts of meritorious Hol- 
stein-Friesian animals, when furnished, 
will be published free of charge. 

If Photographs are sent, cuts will 
be charged for at cost price. 

All matter for publication must 
reach the editor by Tuesday of the 
week of publication to insure appear- 
ance in current issue. , 

Advertising rates sent on applica- 
tion. 

Address your nearest office of publi- 
cation. 











Editorials 


Farm _ The latest production of 
Manures. the Uinversity of Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is a most excellent bul- 
letin on the subject of “Getting the 
Most Profit from Farm Manures.” 
The bulletin contains the latest word 
on the subject and is replete with in- 
formation of practical value. 

As every farmer and especially 
every dairyman is vitally interested 
in the farm manure problem, we are 
setting forth editorially in this issue 
the salient points of the bulletin with 
a few conclusions of our own. 

The following figures will serve to 
give an idea of the financial impor- 
tance of the subject to the nation 
as a whole. From the census report 
of the the number of animals, it is 
readily estimated that the value of 








to $2,447,100,000. A very conserva- 
tive estimate gives an annual loss of 
one-third value, through careless 


$825,700,000. 
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Save $1 Loss to manure placed in a 
a Day. heap results through just two 

opposite causes, either too 
much water or not enough. The one, 
through heavy rains, results in a 
.eaching away of the paosphoric acid 
and potash; the other, through dry- 
ness, results in heating of the pile, 
“hot fermentation” and consequent 
heavy loss of ammonia, which carries 
with it the element nitrogen. These 
.osses should not be tolerated. The 
ieaching is entirely controlled by con- 
_tructing a water-tight cement pit 
with a roof above it; the fermenta- 
tion is controlled by the application 
of water to keep the pile as near sat- 
urated as possible all the time. This 
ills up the air spaces and drives out 
the aerobic bacteria which cause the 
-enitrification. ‘The pit should be 
used to store manure only when 
weather and soil conditions make it 
impossible to be on the land as haul- 
ing the manure directly to the field 
as made is still considered the best 
of practice. It usually saves labor. 
This practice does not result in loss 
of elements as might be supposed, for 
when manure is spread out the “hot 
fermentation” does not take place and 
all of the phosphoric acid and potash 
which is leached out goes into combi- 
nation with the elements of the soil 
very quickly. None of it ever gets 
below five inches of the surface. The 
only chance for loss is when the land 
is sloping and the manure is carried 
away in surface water. 

Now for the financial side. The 
amount of manure produced per 
1,000 pounds live weight of cow is 74.1 
pounds per day. The value, figuring 
nitrogen at 15 cents per pound and 
phosphoric acid and potash each 5 
cents per pound is 8 cents per day and 
$29.27 per year. (This does not take 
into consideration the value of the 
humus in manure, which is considera- 
ble.) 


The average weight of Holstein- 
Friesian cows is atout 1250 pounds, 
making the annual production per 
cow $35. For a herd of 20 cows— 
$700. If any of our readers have 
been in the habit of piling manure 
in the open six months of the year, 
they can figure on a loss of not less 
than 50 per cent.—-a total loss for 





such a herd of $350. This probably 
does not represent the full extent of 
the loss, for when we put fertilizer 


the farm manure produced in the,;upon land, we expect a greater return 
United States for one year amounts |in crops than the actual value of the 


methods of handling, represented by ' 


WORLD 


fertilizer used. At any rate, the 
;amount saved in one year would go 
‘a long way towards paying for a 
cement floor in the stable and build- 
ing a covered manure pit. It would 
pay the interest on more than $5,000 
at 6 per cent. 

The loss per day on a Holstein-Frie- 
sian cow would be 5 cents, and $l a 
day on the herd. Who is there can 
see each day a whole dollar svak 
away when a week’s effort will stop 
it? The man who gets there is the 
one who saves what the other fellow 
lets go to waste. Save the manure! 


pe 


Reinforcing Gypsum or land plaster 
Manure. and ground rock phos- 
phate are the kest ma- 
terials for reinforcing manure. The 
gypsum acts as a preservative, pre- 
venting the escape of ammonia and 
is, therefore, also a “barn sweetneer.” 
It may be sprinkled directly under the 
cows. The phosphate has no presery- 
ing properties and should not be 
placed where the cows stand as it is 
-njurious to the hoofs. Where ever 
these substances, especially the floats, 
have been used to reinforce the ma- 
nure very large increases in yield of 
such crops as cora, oats and hay 
have been obtained. One-half pound 
of each per thousand pounds of cow 
should be sprinkled in the gutter each 
day, making about 40 pounds for each 
ton of manure. We highly recom- 
mend the practice to our readers. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


Auction Sale on Labor Day, Sept. 
2nd. The first. sale of the season 
with fifty head combining the blood of 
‘uch as De Kol Burke, Admiral Wal- 
ker and others. Now is the time to 
suy at moderate prices. Sale at-the 
farm of J. M. Thurber, Sherburne, 
HN. Y. 

Shady Nook Herd. Last advertise- 
ment brought sales of five bulls. New 
advertisement offers more of these 
bull calves, eight to ten months old, 
that are in demand. Also five cows 
bred to calve this fall. Write or go 
in person to W. R. Gates, Route 1, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

“The Asylum Herd.” Hengerveld 
De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, the 
two greatest sires the breed has ever 
produced were raised in this herd. 
More like them are coming and here 
and now is the chance to get sons of 
these celebrated sires. Write Pon- 
tiac State Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 

A prize for somebody. A _ bull, 
King Segis Beets 3d, ready for ser- 
vice, three-fourths white, _ nicely 
marked, tuberculin tested, perfectly 
gentle and sure, whose dam and sire’s 
,dam average 25.2 pounds butter fet 
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% Idle Hour Place Stock Farm : 
4 Has Something Doing All The Year Round In Holstein-Freisians % 


% After feeling the pulse of pub!ic sentiment and surmising that in some cases it is opposed to commercial- 
izing Decoration Day, | have decided to offer two opportunities to buy Holstein-Friesians in May, cne May Day 


” and one Decoration Day, thereby giving everyone an equal opportunity. 
100 head in each sale, sold under Russell’s Progressive Methods and backed by the same guarantees as before. 


G In the meantime October 8th. is worth remembering. 
30 Head of Grades. Several Horses. 


q 20 head of registered Helstein-Freisians. 
ra) 
% T. H. Russell 
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Geneva, Ohio. 
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—30 pounds butter. Write at once 
to Elmtree Farm, Charlotte, N. Y. 
for photograph, price and pedigree. 

Get this. one to head your herd 
while he is young and consequently 
low in price. He is three-fourths 
white with excellent breeding. An- 
cesters with records are given in pedi- 
gree form in the ad., For price and 
photo write C. A. Baker, Nunda, 
N. Y. 

Removal Dispersion Sale. More 
than half a hundred to be sold ab- 
solutely without reservation. Many 
large, heavy-milking cows and splen- 
did heifers. Prices are lowest in the 
fall. The whole herd goes Sept. 17, 
1912, at Scioto Valley Stock Farm, 
Kenton, Ohio. E. M. Hastings, Sales 
Manager. 

Exhibitors Sale. Read about the 
new “kink” which requires that every 
animal in the sale must have been en- 
tered for a prize in the Ogdensburg 
Fair. This makes high quality im- 
perative. Sale to be held September 
21st at tre Ogdensburg Fair Grounds, 
N. Y. E. M. Hastings, Sale Mana- 
cer, Lacona, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 

NOTES. 

It has been estimated that at the 
present rate of increase of popula- 
tion in this country and the present 
rate of increase of production of 
dairy products, the wage earner will 
not be able to even taste butter in as 
short a period as 20 years. Milk, 
the foster-mother of mankind and the 
principal sustenance of the mature, 
will be beyond the reach of the or- 
dinary man. 

No one who has made a careful 
Study of the dairying situation will 
deny that the people of this country 
are facing a very real problem in the 
Steadily growing shortage of dairy 
products. It’s a big problem—and a 
vital one. There is an old adage 
which says, “As we increase in wis- 





dom we decrease in strength.” The 
mother of the past nursed her child, 
but the mother of the present is com- 
pelled to rely upon the cow to foster 
her bake. And as we reach manhood 
or womanhood we all depend largely 
on that ever-ready, never-needs- to-Le- 
cooked product of the dairy cow to 
supply our demands for wholesome 
food. 

The American people have always 
had the name of being lavisiily ex- 
travagant with their natural _ re- 
sources. The total extinction of 
many forms of wild game is a notable 
example and barely in time have 
steps been taken to keep the country 
from being entirely stripped of its 
timber growths. 

In the case of farm produce, in par- 
ticular dairy products, men _ have 
awakened to the fact that provision 
must be made for the future of the 
industry, if in a comparatively few 
years this important food supply is 
not to be entirely cut off from thou- 
sands—yes, millions—of people. Much 
good work along these lines has been 
done in the state agricultural 
schools, state dairy and food depart- 
ments, and more recently dairy shows 
and expositions have been wielding 
a powerful influence toward the bet- 





terment of the industry as a whole. 

Wisconsin being one of the largest 
‘dairy states of the Union, and being 
surrounded by sister dairy states, it 
was decided by many of the promi- 
nent dariymen to organize a dairy 
show association for the general ad- 
vancement of the great dairy indus- 
try. A call was made upon repre- 
sentative dairymen and the response 
was unanimously in favor of an or- 
ganiation of this nature. The pur- 
pose of the organization was to get 
in direct touch with the real dairy- 
men of the country and become an 
educational factor to be recognized 
by the country at large. 

The first show was held in Milwau- 








kee, in 1911, and proved to be a re- 
markable success from every stand- 
pont. At this show a working cream- 
ery was in operation, cattle judging 
contests were held and lectures were 
given in connection with showing a 
demonstration herd on systems of 
feeding, records of milk production, 
methods of handling cattle, etc. Dairy 
machinery of all kinds was shown, 
but instead of being merely an ex- 
hibit of dairy machinery the spirit 
of the show was educational. The 
dairyman was shown how to produce 
more milk and better milk. The 
*reameryman was shown better and 
more sanitary ways of manufactur- 
ing butter and cheese. All of the 
well known breeds of cattle were rep- 
resented by leading herds and world’s 
prize winners were on_ exhibition. 
It was an educational event from 
start to finish, an exposition that 
proved to be of immeasurable benefit 
to every person identified with the 
dairy industry. 

The International Dairy Show for 
1912, to be held in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium October 22d to October 
31st, will ke even bigger and better 
than last year’s exposition. The offi- 
cers who have the work in charge 
fully realize the vital importance of 
making the show intensely practical 
and educational to the real dairy- 
men. And it can safely be promised 
that this year’s exposition will be 
worth going hundreds of miles to see. 


oO 


The practice of applying the manure 
directly after plowing and thoroughly 
incorporating it with the soil is a good 
one, 





* * 


It requires the application of 15 tons 
of manure of average composition once 
in three years to replace the plant food 
removed by a three-year rotation of 
corn, barley and clover. 

* * 


Fresh manure from thirty cows con- 
tains amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash that would cost the 
farmer $1,047.67 if purchased in com- 
mercial fertilizers. The amount of 
manure produced would weigh 415.1 
tons, making each ton worth $2,52. 
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WHEN REQUIREMENTS ARE HIGH 


Ordinary cattle are debarred. 
The seller’s offerings are representative of his best. 
The buyer is given the chance to get in public auction the class of animals that he would select if buy- 


ing at private sale. 


ceding the sale. 


Cc. W. LOOMIS, Ogdensburg, 
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INCREASING THE PRODUCTION OF 
WISCONSIN LIVE STOCK. 

The slogan of the Wisconsin Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association is “More 
and Better Live Stock.” The mem- 
bers of this growing organization are 
all working to effect an improvement 
in the character and production of 
the live stock grown upon Wisconsin 
farms. Each is endeavoring, individ- 
ually and co-operatively, to increase 
the production of Wisconsin’s farm 
animals—to increase the milk and 
butter fat production of our dairy 
cows, of the beef production of our 
beef animals, of the mutton and woo! 
production of our sheep, of the pork 
production of our swine, and of the 
pulling power of the Wisconsin draft 
horse. 

Wisconsin is, in every way, admira- 
bly adapted for the production of high 
class live stock. Its farms are boun- 
tifully provided with grass loving 
soils. Its wells, its springs and its 
running streams supply fresh and 
pure water in abundance. Located 





conveniently near to several of the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
markets of the country, and endowed 
with an ideal climate and a suited 
soil, Wisconsin occupies a position in 
the live stock industry of the coun- 
try, and endowed with an ideal cli- 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 
F. W. AMES, Morristown, N. Y. 
NY. 








The breed is popularized and the breeders represented are strengthened in reputation. 


REQUIRE).ENTS FOR THE EXHIBITORS’ 


1. Every animal must be unblemished at time of entry, 
2. Every animal old enough must be tuberculin tested by a federal veterinarian within 30 days pre. 


3. Every animal must be entered for a prize in the Ogdensburg Fair cattle show, and must be on ex- 
hibition throughout the week of the fair. 


THIS IS THE FIRST SALE OF ITS KIND EVER ATTEMPTED. 


Conducted on a meeting point where the United States and Canada may have equal representation, 
the sale promises to be one of unique interest as the first in a series international in character. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS THUS FAR BOOKED. 


SALE TO BE HELD September 21 at Ogdensburg Fair Grounds (the day following the close of the 


fair.) CHIEF AUCTIONEER—Col. B. V. Kelley. 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, 
P 
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mate and a suited soil, Wisconsin oc- 
cupies a position in the live stock 
industry of the country unsurpassed 
by any of the commonwealths of the 
Union. 

Between August 19 and 31 the 
“More and Better Live Stock Spe- 
cial” will visit twenty-two towns and 
villages in northwestern Wisconsin. 
Every farmer and business man in- 
‘erested in agricultural improvement 
should plan to attend one or more of 
the meetings, inspect the exhibits of 
live stock and hear the lectures upon 
the subject of live stock improvement. 


oO. 
oO 


SELECTING FEEDS TO INCREASE 
THE VALUE OF MANURE. 

Where a system of animal husban- 
dry is practiced, provided the farm 
is already fairly fertile, the farmer 
will find that the most economical 
way to increase the plant food for 
the farm is to purchase feeding stuffs 
rich in fertilizing constituents, feed 
them to the animals and use the ma- 
nure for fertilizer. In a system of 
grain farming'‘he will, of course, be 
obliged to supply his deficiency in 
plant food by direct purchase of the 
needed elements in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizers. The successful 
stockman finds it profitable to rein- 
force the feeds raised on the farm 





SALE. 


M, J. RODGER, Hammond, N. Y. 
ROBERT GILMOUR, Morristown, N. Y. 
CLARK & MORE, Adams, N. Y, 








Lacona, N. Y. 
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with one or more of the various mill 
and other by-products that are sold 
as stock feeds. A farmer who buys 
large quantities of concentrates is 
increasing the fertility of his land 
provided he is taking proper care of 
the manure. At the University Farm 
there is a gain every year in ferti- 
lizer elements from feeding stuffs 
purchased, over the losses sustained 
by the sale of animals and animal 
products. 

In purchasing feeding stuffs, one 
should always consider their fertiliz- 
ing value as well as their feeding val- 
ue, for, while the substance is bought 
primarily to feed, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to buy different materials of 
equal value as feeds and yet vary 
greatly in their value as fertilizers. 
It is indeed often cane practice to 
sell some of the produce of the farm, 
and with the money thus obtained, 
purchase other feeding materials. 
There is scarcely a farm on which 
such an exchange could not be made 
to advantage. 

The following example will illus- 
trate more clearly what is ‘meant. 
At present, it is possible to buy on 
the local market 6.4 tons of clover 
hay for the price of five tons of tim- 
othy hay; and five tons of corn can be 
exchanged for 4.6 tons of wheat bran. 
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SEPT. 2, 1912 


Beauty Pietertje Butter King. 
# SEPT. 2, 1912 
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LABOR DAY SALE 


at the 


Newton Homestead, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


LABOR DAY 


COL. PERRY Auctioneer. 


LABOR DAY SALE 


SEPT. 2, 1912 * 
+ 


Auction Sale 2 
PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE . 


SEPT. 2, 1912 + 


50 Holstein-Friesian Cows and He fers with Good Advanced Registry Breeding 50 + 
These cattle combine the blood of De Kol Burke, Admiral Walker, Pieterije Hengerveld. Paul Beets De Kol. and 


eee 


SEPT. 2, 1912. 


For Information inquire of J. M. Thurber, Sherburne, N. Y. » 


+ 
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The fertilizing value of the clover 
hay and wheat bran is $105.87; the 
fertilizing value of the timothy hay 
and corn is $51.50. Therefore, by a 
simple exchange of these products 
without any cash outlay, the fertiliz- 
ing value of the ration has been in- 
creased $54.37 and consequently the 
manure produced is worth $43.49 
more than that resulting from the 
use of the corn and the timothy hay. 
The actual feeding value has also 
been increased because of the greater 
amount of protein in. both clover and 
bran, with no decrease but rather an 
actual. gain in the dry matter. This 
example is offered merely as a sug- 
gestion, which may be made of con- 
siderable practical value, depending 
on the market prices of the various 
feeds. 
COVERED YARDS SAVE MANURE. 
Professor Roberts, formerly of Cor- 
nell University, was a strong advo- 
cate of covered barn yards for the 
conservation of manure. This system 
is also advocated by Professor Fra- 
zer of .the University of Illinois 
Covered barn yards are sheds, with 
good roofs, with or without sides, 
and large enough to allow the cattle 
to move about freely. The bottom 
is puddled clay or cement. The ma- 
nure as moved from the barn is spread 
about and sufficient bedding distr‘b- 
uted over the surface to insure clean- 
liness. The animals tramp the accu- 
mulating manure into a compact 
mass and keep it moist by their li- 
quid excrement. This insures an ex- 
cellent manure with but slight losses 
of plant food. In addition, it affords 
exercise and a healthful environment 
for the animals in severe weather. 
The plan has been tried by many 
dairymen and is generally considered 
satisfactory. It is said that the cows 
keep cleaner than when stabled and 
that the milking barn is more sani- 
tary. 
' The throwing of cattle and horse 





manure into a covered place to be 
worked over by the hogs, is, from the 
standpoint of the conservation of 
plant food, an economical process. 
By tramping and working over the 
manure and by adding their own ex- 
crement, they keep the mass moist 
and prevent fermentation. — 
SIZE OF MANURE PIT. 

An ordinary cow will produce with 
litter, about 2,300 pounds of manure 
in a month. A herd of 10 cows sta- 
bled six months will produce about 
70 tons of manure. A pile 18 feet 
long, 12 feet wide and 9 feet high, 
allowing one ton per cubic yard, will 
contain approximately that amount. 
A pit 18 by 12 feet, sunk two feet 
in the ground with walls two feet 
above ground would serve admirably 
as a receptacle for a pile of the above 
dimensions. A roof over it is de- 
sirable but not absolutely necessar 
for good results. 
such a pit, after heavy rains will con- 
tain more or less water. In dry 





carried up by capillarity to replace 
that evaporated from the surface of 
the pile. This helps maintain a nat- 
ural water supply for the pile, mak- 
ing unnecessary, except in extreme 
cases, the artificial addition of water 
to keep down the temperature and 
drive out the air. 


© 
Uv 


If a mature animal (steer for exam- 
ple) is confined in such a manner that 
all the excrement, both liquid and solid 
ean be preserved, it will be found that 
all the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash of the food, will be contained 
in the excreta if the animal is not gain- 
ing in weight, “ 





* 

The manure (combined solid and li- 
quid excrement) from one ton _ of 
wheat straw would be worth $1.95, 
while that from one ton of corn meal, 
wheat bran, or linseed meal would be 
worth $5.24, $10.19, and $15.78 respec- 
tively. 


” Ey 
The flag of joy and truth’s unfurled 
To all who read the H.-F. World: 


* 





Send $5 for five ‘years advance sub- 
seription to the Holstein-Friesian 





World and receive Henry’s “Feeds and 


Without a roof, 


weather, however, the water will be 


Breeders’ Bulletin 
Soard 


EDITOR THE WORLD: 

At the risk of wearying your read- 
ers, I am writing again to call atten- 
tion to the Exhibitors’ Sale for which 
I am enclosing advertising copy here- 
with. I don’t want the members of 
the World family who are within 
reach of this remarkable event to 
overlook the importance of a sale dif- 
ferent from any heretofore attempted 
in respect to the safeguards that are 
provided for the protection of the 
buyer. This is going to be a high 
class sale, and one well worthy of 
high class patronage—and this is not 
saying that prices will rule high. The 
prospective purchaser of good cattle, 
is recommended to investigate the Og- 
densburg offerings. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. HAstin6s. 

Lacona, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1912. 





EDITOR ‘THE WORLD: 

Ohio is famous for sales, and th 
most of its sales are good ones. I 
have attended a good many, all of 
which were satisfactory to the pur- 
chasers whether they were to the 
sellers or not. Now, for the first 
time, I am called upon to conduct a 
dispersion sale in this state that is 
distinguished as “the home of presi- 
dents and world’s record cows”, and 
I want your readers to know that 
Mr. Wessling’s removal to California 
puts on the market a herd of cattle 
that the owner had not originally 
intended to offer. The opportunity 
is a good one for the buyer who is 
looking for cattle of more than ordi- 
nary quality. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. HAstings. 


Lacona, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1912. 





KING PONTIAC PELHAM 

The Pel. family of Holstein-Friesi- 
an cattle is one of the greatest pro- 
ducing strains in Holland, so we are 
assured by a leading Eastern breeder 
who made an extended tour of that 
country. In the early importations 
to this country a number of animals 
were obtained from the celebrated 
breeder, Mr: K. N. Kuperus, of Mars- 
sum, Friesland, bred to the bull .Pel, 
No. 122 F. H. B., the foundation ani- 





mal of this family. Among these fe- 
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FOR SALE 





For Price and Photo of Calf address C. A. Baker, Nunda, N. Y. 
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2 Fricka Mutual Paul A. 
‘a 587.3 lbs. milk. 
Z 24.64 lbs. butter. 
2.14 lb. 2-year old daughter, 1 
~  |__ proven son. 
ve) 


( The Milk and Butter King. 
1G Aaa: O. daughters. 


Milk, 592.5 lbs. 
Butter 21.15 lbs. 





R. O. ( Mutual Friend 8rd’s Paul. 
17 A. R. O. daughters. 


lL Fricka 4th’s A. 


Mercedes Juliv De Kol Pietertje. 


[| Aaggie Cornucopia Johann 
32554. “- 


64 A. R. O. daughters, 17 
sons, 


- = 


Mercedes Julip Pietertje. 
Milk, 584.9 Ibs. 
Butter, 29.358. 





Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje Paul. 
60 A. R. O. daughters, 8 sons. 
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Kol Pietertje. 
A. R. O. daughters, 1 gon. 
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males was the cow Neeltje Koopmans, 
341 D. F. H. B. who, a short time 
after she was in this country dropped 
a buil to whom was given the name 
of Pel Koopmans, 301 D. F. H. B. 
From this bull has descended the Pel- 
ham family, a strain that has been 


_ in hands where A. R. O. records have 


not been made until recently, altho 
many large and -creditable records 
have been reported in the past year. 
Superb individuals, with magnificent 
udders, their poor" ey _eaggeont 9 = 
Lringing them rapidly into public fa- 
vor.” ken Pel 2nd, 327 D. F. H. B. 
another son of the famous Pel, has 
descended the great cows Changeling 
and Ready Change and others. 
Pelham Pauline, 83198 H. F. H. B., 
was one of the first cows of the Pel 
Koopmans branch of the Pel strain 
to be A. R. O. tested in this country, 
and made 19.54 lbs. butter in seven 
days at four years twelve days old. 
One of her daughters, Pelham Pau- 
line 2nd, under very unfavorable con- 
ditions, made this year 20.1 lbs. but- 
ter in seven days as a four year old 
and we have a number of other mem- 
bers of this family that will be given 
official records as they freshen. Pel- 
ham Pauline 2d, dropped a very hand- 
some bull calf sired by King of the 
Pontiacs, which we recently sold to 
Mr. C. L. Updike of Seely Creek, N. 
Y. ° This bull, in our judgment, can- 
not help proving a success as a sire. 
Everyone familiar with Holstein-Frie- 
sian records knows of the wonderful 
showing made by daughters of King 
of the Pontiacs. Two three-year-olds 
have produced over 30 lbs. of butter 
in seven days, four two-year-olds have 
crossed the 26-lb. mark, one reaching 
28 lbs. In the year tests, on the first 
day of this year, daughters of this 
transmitting sire stood second, third, 
fourth and fifth in the senior two- 
year-old class, first and second in the 
class for junior two-year-olds. Com- 
mene on this wonderful showing is 
unnecessary. Others now on test are 
making sensational records, one aver- 
aging 70 lbs. of milk per day for the 
first eight months of her test, her first 
lactation period. With such wonder- 





ful sisters and from such a famous 


strain of producers on the maternal 
side of his pedigree, the transmitting 
ability of King Pontiac Pelham seems 
assured. Look out for his daughters! 
eo BROTHERS Co., Liverpool, 
iN. 





WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI.- 
CULTURE IN JAMAICA 





From Consul Julius D. Dreher, 
Port Antonio. 





The Department of Agriculture has 
charge of the various experiment 
stations, the public gardens at Kings- 
ton, Castleton, Hope, Bath, and one 
on the mountains, 21 miles from 
Kingston, at an. elevation of 4,900 
feet, -with an annual mean tempera- 
ture of 62.4 degrees and an average 
cainfall of 102 inchen. It manages 
the farm school and stock farm at 
Hope, dirests the work of various 
laboratories, and in a general way 
1ids the Government in its efforts to 
promote agriculture. At different 
places experiments are being made 
with fruits and other products of 
Jamaica with a view to their im 
provement, and, at the stock farm, 
with thoroughbred animals imported 
to improve the native breeds of 
horses, cattle sheep, hogs, etc. A 
skilled veterinarian is employed to 
tive instruction in the care of live 
tock. 

Improved methods of cultivation 
ire illustrated and demonstrations 
‘re made at the farm school, at the 
Mico Training College, and at 62 ex- 
perimental centers throughout the 
island. Plant diseases are studied 
and remedies sought and applied, 
special attention being given to bud 
rot in coconut trees and fungous 
trees. In the laboratories analyses 





are made of soils, agricultural prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, ores, etc, It is pro- 
posed to publish a soil map of the 
island. A superintendent of field ex- 
perminents and two traveling agricul- 
tural! instructors devote their time to 
the improvement of farm methods 
in Jamaica. The superintendent of 
field experiments includes in his visi- 
tations the 877 school gardens in 
which some 25,000 pupils gain ele- 
mentary knowledge of agriculture and 
horticulture. 


From its extensive nurseries the 
Department of Agriculture last year 
sold 33,264 cocoa and 10,843 rubber 
plants at 1 cent each; 2,426 camphor 
plants at 2 cents each; 4,687 miscel- 
ianeous fruit and economic plants at 
2 cents each; 19,966 ornamental 
plants at 2 cents each (a few except- 
ed); and distributed free 49,169 cane 
tips and cuttings and 25,883 miscel- 
laneous plants, including timber and 
shade trees, making a grand total of 
144,220 plants distributed in one year. 


The Jamaica Agricultural Society, 
of which the Governor of the island 
is president, was organized in 1895. 
It receives an annual appropriation 
from the Legislative Council, main- 
tains a psid secretary, and has a large 
membetship. It has contributed to 
the agricultural development of Ja- 
maica by making investigations, hold- 
ing conferences, offering premiums, 
distributing seeds and circulars of 
instruction, making appropriations 
for lectures, practical demonstrations, 
and for the support of four traveling 
instructors, and by publishing a 
monthly journal which has a circula- 
tion of 4,000 copies. There are now 
in the islanl 78 affiliated branch soci- 
eties, which meet regularly to trans- 
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sale to and from trains. 


i oo ee 


Removal Sale of more than Half a Hun- 
dred Finely Bred Registered 


HOLSTEINS 


An absolute dispersion sale of a herd of this size is an unusual event, and when the herd comprises a 
large number of heavy-milking cows of the quality here offered, with a splendid array of. heifers closely 
related to the world’s greatest producers, the buyer is afforded the best possible opportunity to stock up 
with the finest class of cattle that the market can furnish, 


A. @ Wessling’s recent decision to remove to California makes it imperative that he dispose of his cafe- 
fully selected and finely bred herd in the shortest possible time. Accordingly, the entire herd will be 
offered at public sale, absolutely without reservation 


AT KENTON, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 17, 1912 


A, G. Wessling’s recent decision to remove to California makes it imperative that he dispose of his care- 


REMEMBER, THIS IS A DISPERSION SALE--THE FIRST OF THE SEA- 
SON YOU ARE INVITED TO BE WITH US. 


E. M. Hastings, Sale Manager, 


Lacona, N. Y. 
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act business and discuss topics of in- 
terest to the planters. These socie- 
ties hold fairs or shows and thus 
encourage local competition in the 
growing of crops and breeding of 
stock. 

As there is so much interest in 
agricultural improvement and as the 
ilsand is generally prosperous, it is 
rather remarkable that wages on 
farms are as a rule low, 36 cents a 
day for men and 24 cents for women, 
without meals, being the price usually 
paid. A large majority of the men 
make more by working by the job, 
this being especially the case with the 
East Indian coolies, of whom many 
are employed on the sugar and ba- 
nana plantations. Fortunately for 
the working people, it costs compara- 
tively little to live in this mild cli- 
mate, where only light clothing is 
needed and no fuel except for cook- 
ing, and where fruits, ground provi- 
sions, and other vegetables may be 
had in abundance without much exer- 
tion. 

The natives generally live mostly 
on fruits and ground provisions 
(chiefly yams of sesveral varieties) 
and to a less extent on imported rice, 
flour, and salted fish. The consump- 
tion of flour per capita for the 831,- 





000 people of Jamaica is only 54 
pounds. On Saturdays thousands of 
women and girls and some _ boys 
trudge barefoot 5 to 15 miles to the 
town markets of the island, carrying 
on their heads baskets and trays of 
articles for sale (chiefly ground pro- 
visions) and returning in the after- 
noon similarly burdened with provi- 
sions and other simple things needed 
in their modest households. Those 
who own donkeys put immense panier 
baskets across their backs and use 
these patient animals as market 
carts. They easily clmib hills where 
a cart could not be driven. In recent 
years many laborers have gone from 
Jamaica to the Canal Zone, Costa 
Rica, and other places to get better 
wages. ; 
TREATING BLOATED CATTLE 
Bloat in cattle is an excessive ac- 
cumulation of gas in the pouch. Tap 
high in the left flank with a trochar 
and canula or pass a stomach tube 
(probang) down the gullett. Give 
two ounces of turpentine in a quart 
of milk as a drench by the mouth or 
one-half pound common baking soda 
dissolved in a quart of warm water. 
Rectal injections of soapy warm 
water are useful. Do not run the 








animal as a rupture may occur. If 
instruments are not at hand, tie a 
piece of fork handle as a bit in the 
mouth. 

From the Eextension Service, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 
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NUGGETS 
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Where they train parrots—polly- 


technic institute. 
* 2.™ 


Great excitement in Chicago when 
the bull moose talked. Nothing like 
it since Balaam’s ass spoke. 

* * 


That we would do we should do 


when we would; for this “would” 
changes.—Shakespeare. 

* oa 
“Beneath the rule of men entirely 


great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
—EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
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THE PATH THE CALF MADE 


One day, through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good ‘calves 
should, 

But made a trail all bent askew— 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred. years have 
fled, 

And, I infer, the calf is dead; 

But still he left behind his trail— 

And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By.a lone dog that passed that way, 

And then a wise bhell-wether sheep 

Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As. good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and 
glade, 

Through those old woods a path was 
made, 

And many men wound in and out 

And dodged and turned and. bent 

* about, 

And uttered words of righteous 
wrath 

Because ’twas such a crooked path; 

But still they followed—do not laugh-- 

The first migration of that calf, 

And through the winding woodway 
stalked 

Because he. wobbled when he walked. 

This forest path became a lane 

That bent and turned and turned 
again; 

This crooked lane became a road 

Where many a poor horse, with his 
load, 

Toiled on beneath the burning sun 

And traveled some three miles in one; 

And thus a century and a half 

Chey trod the footsteps of that calf. 


The years passed on in_ swiftness 
fleet, 

The road became a@ village street; 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf, 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 

Followed the zigzag calf about; 





And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 


_A hundred thousand men were led 


By one’calf near three centuries dead. 

They followed still his crooked way, 

And lost one hundred years a day; 

For such high reverence is lent 

To well establish precedent. 
SAMUEL WALTER FOSS. 
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DELIVER: THE. GOODS 
The world will buy largely of anyone 
who 
Can deliver the goods. 
It is ready and eager to barter if you 
Can deliver the goods. ‘ 





‘| But don’t take its order and make out 


the bill 

Unless you are sure you will be able 
to fill 

Your contract, because it won’t pay 
you until 


You deliver the goods. 
—Nixon Waterman. 





o 


Lose this day loitering, ‘twill be the 

_ same old story 

To-morrow, and the next, more dilat- 
ory; 

Each indecision brings its own delays, 


And days are lost lamenting o’er lost 
days. 

Are you in earnest!? Seize this very 
minute 

What you can do, or think you can, 
begin it. 


Boldness has genius, power and magic 
in it.—GOETHE. 


“The Asylum Herd” 


HENGERVELD DE KOL and PON- 
TIAC KORNDYKE. The two great- 
est sires the world has ever known 
were raised and owned by us. _ If 
you want a bull calf, why not buy 
of people who raised and developed 
the world beaters. We have a few 
cons from daughters of these cele- 
brated sires for sale. 


PONTIAC STATE HOSPITAL 
Pontiac, Michigan 








SUNRISE HERD 


A CARLOAD OF HEIFERS = 


Ralph Corbin - 


; Bainbridge, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 
King Segis Beets 3d Born, Jan. 2d, 1910 


Three-fourths white and nicely marked. DAM AND. SIRE’S DAM AV- 
ERAGE 25.2 LBS. BUTTER FAT. Tuberculin tested. perfectly gentle, 


sure and a: fine individual. 


Photograph, price and pedigree on application. 


Elmt‘ee Farm 


Charlotte, N. Y. 


FARM SOLD 
CATTLE MUST GO 


Three ‘fine heifers coming two years 
old, due to freshen this fall— worth 
twice the money: asked for them. 


; Nineteen A. R. O. cows—all from 
good sires—Bargains for those look- 
jing for good cattle of best breeding. 


C.F. BEACH, Battle Greek, Mich, 





Typewritten Pedigrees 


For only 25c. I will furnish you a 
four generation pedigree giving four- 
teen ancestors and under the males 
; the number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. Under the fe- 
males their A. R. O. records and the 
number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. ‘ 


_ F, G. JOHNSTON 
Sta. B. Co!umbus, O. 





Two Yearling Heifers 


These heifers are not bred. 

One is from a cow that gave nearly 
14,000 lbs. of milk last year. The other 
is from a two-year-old heifer that 
will make a good showing, 

First check for $225 gets the pair. 

W. H. HORSTMANN, 
R. 2, Schenectady, N. Y. 








| Woodcrest Farm Holstien-Friesians 


A few cho'ce bull calves for sa’e, sired by 
Homestead Girl DeKol Sarcastic Lad and Pietje 
22nd’s Son, from yearly tested dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. All females are being re- 
tained for our first annual sale, May 29th, 1912. 


A. S. CHASE Mgr, Rifton N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN ADVERTISING 


Buying or selling you may profit by 
our help in locating cattle or finding 
customers, A dozen years’ experence 
enables us, with our up-to-date equip- 
ment, to give you the first hand in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere; 
and also, to handle in the most ac- 
ceptable manner, livestock, advertis- 
ing, pedigree and catalog work, and 
the management of public sales. E. 
M. HASTINGS, Holstein Advertising, 
Lacona, N. Y. 


10 Head of Females 10. 


Varying in age from 2 to 6 years. 
In this offering are granddaugh- 
ters of De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 34, 
Paul Beets De Kol, Pontiac Korndyke 
and one daughter of Lilith Pauline De 
Kol’s Count. Seven of these, due to 
freshen soon, are bred to Ceunt Pon- 
tiac, whose dam and sire’s dam’s 7-day 
butter records average 30.80 lbs. in 
7 days, and 122.63 lbs. in 30 days, (tf) 


WATKINS BROS., Camden, New York. 








Brookview Herd 


Offers bull calf born January 9, oo 
Dam, 18% Ibs. A. R. O. three-yr.-old. 
I am sure had she not gone off feed the 
4th day, she would have made 25 Ibs. 
Her dam made better than 32 ibe. 
90 lbs. milk per day, and was sold n 
June sale at Syracuse for $1300. ook 
King Prilly Judge. Calf nicely mar rye 
well grown and a good one. Pric 
$150.00. 








E. E. SISSON, 
| Almond, Alleghaney Co. New York. 
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FOR SALE AT BROOK FARM HERD 


A fine young bull nearly ready for service, born Nov. 28, 1911. 

Sire, Duchess Ormsby Butter King 30190,—43 A. R. O. daughters, 18 
prover sons, one of the best bred and greatest producing bulls. 

Dam, Bloom De Kol 2d, A. R. O. 20.53 Ibs. butter, 466.7 Ibs. milk, and of 
popular breeding. 

This young bull is half white and a nice_one, 


c. H. BATES M > - - - MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


MARBLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


Offers ready for service a grandson of PONTIAC PET 37.68 lbs. A 
fine individual about evenly marked. His dam and granddam average 26.80 
lbs. Price $200. For further narticulars and pedigree, write 


J. H. Mead & Son, West Rutland, Vt. 


Shady Nook Herd 


Offers five cows bred to calve this fall. Bull calves 8 to 10 months old. 
Write or come and see them. 


W.R. Gates R..4 








FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


??? DO YOU KNOW ?7?7? 

That for thirty-six years we have bred pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
cattle; have founded and developed the great families of the breed, and fur- 
nished the herd sires and the foundation stock for a large portion of what 
are today accepted as the most succ.ssful breeding herds in the country? 

Why then doubt and ponder any longer? If in need of a new herd sire 
os Ps gear at —. ae Lier the STEVENS HERD. Cattle from 

is herd make good in the hands of the purchaser, as i 
an investigation of the Blue Book. , ae ee 

We have a heavy stock of cows of milking age and want to sell. Visi- 
tors always welcome. Come and make your own selection. Prices right 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farms, Locona, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


KORNDYKE HENGERVELB DE KOL 


No 40273. 

3-4 br. ther to the new worlds record cow,Pontiac 
Lady Korndyke, 38 02 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 156 92 
Ibs. butter in 30 days ---Also 3-4 brother to the 
two 37 Ib. cows and to King of the Pontiacs. 
Sire--"Pontiac Korndyke (nuf said ) 
Dam-=-A 26.27 Ib. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 

FOR SALE—Bull Calves from four to six months old, sired by him 
and out of cows with A. R. O. records up to 25.71 lbs. butter in seven days. 


_Well-marked, well-grown, thrifty, and vigorous. Write for extended 
pedigree showing breeding, color markings, etc. 


UNEEDA KORNDYKE HERD --- HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 
F. J. Bristol & Sons Co., Oakfield, Wis. 




















SPRING FARM HERD--HOME OF AGA HA PONTIAC 


(Bull advertised in last issue sold to B. T. Boyson, Rome, N. Y.) 

I now offer bull born April 15, 1912. Straight, well grown, a fine 
calf in every way, % white. Dam has a junior two-year-old record of 
16.87 lbs. from 337.2 lbs. of milk, per cent. of fat, 4.00. She is a daugh- 
ter of Sir Korndyke Cornucopia. Her dam has 22.55 lbs. which she is 
sure to increase. Six granddams in this calf’s pedigree average 25.41 
lbs. Price $100. Guranteed to please. 


Francis M. Jones, 


Clinton, N, Y. 








OVERS TOCKED 


* gener numbers of forty head—thirty heavy milking cows and heifers, and 
ta 0zen splendid heifer calves, by uncommonly well bred sires of Pontiac 
. oe De Kol 2d@’s Butter Bey 3d, and King Segis breeding. Would sell 
herd oad, at right prices. Three miles from Lacona, 48 mles north of 
yracuse on Western branch of N. Y. C. R. R. Telephone. 


LACONA HERD—B E. MEAD, Proprietor, Lacona, N. Y. 





A. R. 0. COWS 


To reduce our herd, we are offering 
for sale a 21-lb. daughter of DeKol 
Burke, a 23 lb. daughter of De Kol 
Hengerveld Burke, and several other 
well bred cows from four to six years. 
These are superior individuals and 
will make excellent foundation cows, 

Correspondence is solicited. 

We would be pleased to have you 
visit our farm which is located within 
one mile of the New York Central, 
Lehigh Valley and Erie railroad sta- 
tions. 


BONALEVO FARMS 
R. E. Chapin & Son, Props, Batavia N.Y. 


MAPLEHURST FARMS 
HOM OF 


Lilith Altoana De Kol, A. R. O., 33.60— 
World’s Record Senior Three-year.old. 

A. R. O. at 2 years, 27.08—World’s 
Record when made, 1911, for two- 
year-old with first calf. 

Only cow that has made a world’s 
record as a two-year-old and as a 
three-year-old. 

Only cow whose two-year-old and 
three-year-old records average 30.34 
lbs. 


Lamb & Langworthy, E. Hamilton, N. Y. 


LOOK HERE 

We are taking orders for bull calves 
to be dropped after Aug. 15th, sired 
by KING COLANTHA PONTIAC 
KORNDYKE 76965, whose dam and 
sire’s two nearest dams average 32.12 
Ibs. each. He is a brother on the dam’s 
side to the World’s Champion, PON- 
TIAC LADY KORNDYKE, 38.02 in 
7 days; 156.9 in 30 days. Nearly all 
of our cows have good A. R. O. rec- 
ords. Prices reasonable. Write us. 


CEDERDALE STOCK FARM 








O. A. Thomas, Rutland, Vt. 





Pleasant View Stock Farm 


A few choice bull calves from such sires 
as Clothilde Concordia and King Prilly 
Segis and from excellent dams. Prices 
right for quick sales. 


Alten Miller. Fort Plain, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers a bull born March 22, 1912, whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 29.88 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. A fine individual. 
Write for pedigree. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS 
West Winffeld, N. Y. 


Sain Garden Holsteins 


Herd sire—CLYDE DE KOL BOON 
60688; two nearest dams averaged 
26.22 butter, both 4 per cent. cows. 
Dam, 28.07 butter. We offer a few 
choice young cows in calf to this sire, 
also bull calves and heifers of choice 
breeding. Write for pedigrees and 
prices. t. f.) 

FRANK L. HILKER 
Route 7. Watertown, Wis. 








The flag of joy and truth’s unfurled 
To all who read the H.-F. World. - 


—————————— 


Se RA A I Os 


RS oF Sf AE A IS RNR. 


static ocaatecneet terch ten Rig edtnar ttt aaah: 





ererincrieeetan a Capt 2° saabrna- seine: 












No hi// too ste ep 
No sand foo,deep 


Let Us Help You — 
Get The JACKSON Facts 


There is no reason why y u should grupe in the dark for the facts about 
Jackson values. 










See the car. Ride in it. Have us tell you about it. 


That is the easiest and surest and quickest way to set yourself right. 


Nothing we can say here can give you a true conception of the generosi!y of 
Jackson values. 


After you have seen the car, and ridden in it, and found out how it is built and 
of what, we believe you will agree wi h us in saying the Jackson is the best 
to buy. 






See the car. Ride in it. Have us tell you about it. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1480 E. MAIN STREET, JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 















Model “45”—Five-passenger touring car; 45 H. P., four cylinder, long-stroke motor, 41%4x5% inches; 
118 inch wheelbase; 34x4-inch tires; full elliptic springs, front and rear. Equipment—top with top 
hood, windshield, speedometer, gas tank and lamps; coat rail and tools—$1,650, 





ae a 

















